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ORIGINS  OF  A  LEGEND 


Journalists  have  occasionally  given  life  to  a 
tall  story  that  has  defied  all  scholarly  correction. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  what 
William  MacLeod  Raine  has  called  '"the  myth''  of 
Wild  Bill  Hickok. 

In  Guns  of  the  Frontier  Raine  takes  a  fairly  dim 
view  of  the  character  of  Wild  Bill.  According  to 
him  this  Civil  War  hero,  army  scout  and  frontier 
marshal,  was  a  liar,  a  braggart  and,  on  at  least  one 
occasion,  a  cold-blooded  murderer.  A  large  part  of 
this  indictment  was  based  upon  an  account  of  a 
gun-fight  at  Rock  Creek  Ranch  in  the  Nebraska 
Territory.  The  story  was  supposed  to  have  been 
told  to  Colonel  George  W.  Nichols  by  Wild  Bill 
himself.  It  was  published  with  other  material  on 
Hickok's  Civil  War  experiences  in  Harper  s  New 
Monthly  Magazine  for  February,  1867.  In  Nichols' 
version  of  the  Rock  Creek  fight,  Hickok  appeared 
to  be  a  liar  on  a  number  of  counts.  Raine  referred 
to  this  particular  "'tissue  of  falsehoods"  as  being 
exploded  in  the  Nebraska  History  Magazine  in  1927. 

But  for  one  important  detail,  it  would  seem  that 
the  legend  of  Wild  Bill  had  been  neatly  disposed 
of  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  in  1927.  Whether  or  not 
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there  were  errors  of  fact  in  Hickok's  story  would 
certainly  depend  upon  his  having  told  it.  Curiously 
this  was  denied  by  Wild  Bill  himself  in  1867. 
When  he  read  Nichols'  article  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine he  immediately  repudiated  the  Colonel's 
account  of  the  fight  at  Rock  Creek  and  said  that 
he  had  not  told  Nichols  that  story. 

Colonel  Nichols  stated  that  there  were  ten  men 
killed  at  Rock  Creek  Ranch.  This  statistic,  as  well 
as  other  exciting  details  of  the  encounter,  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  from  legendary  sources.  Court 
records  turned  up  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  named 
three  dead  men.  The  defendants  in  the  case  were 
Hickok,  his  employer  Wellman,  who  looked  after 
the  interests  of  the  Overland  Stage  Company  at 
Rock  Creek,  and  a  hostler  named  Brink.  They  all 
referred  to  the  deceased  as  the  McCanles  gang. 
The  McCanles  faction  maintained  that  McCanles 
was  a  respected  citizen  and  that  he  and  his  men  were 
unarmed  when  they  were  killed.  Wellman  and 
Hickok  held  that  McCanles  was  a  horse-thief  run- 
ning off  mounts  for  the  Confederates.  There  was 
the  counter  claim  that  McCanles  -  a  native  of 
Georgia  -  was  a  strong  Union  sympathizer. 

Practically  everything  about  this  mortal  quarrel 
seems  to  be  apocryphal  except  the  aging  court 
record  of  the  acquittal  of  Hickok,  Wellman  and 
Brink. 

The  three  varieties  of  lies  classified  by  Mark 
Twain  as   *^plain  lies,  damned  lies  and  statistics" 
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played  a  prominent  part  in  the  growth  of  the  legend 
of  Wild  Bill.  One  of  the  most  durable  of  the  damn- 
ed lies  has  been  the  frequently  expressed  opinion 
that  James  Butler  Hickok  was  a  typical  frontier  kill- 
er, jealous  of  his  reputation  and  willing  to  exploit  it 
occasionally  on  the  side  of  the  law.  Actually  there 
is  very  little  evidence  that  Hickok  was  ever  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  law.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
General  Custer  who  had  reason  to  be  prejudiced. 

In  1870  when  Hickok  was  marshal  of  Ha3^s  City 
he  not  only  arrested  Custer's  brother  but  was  forc- 
ed to  exchange  shots  with  fourteen  troopers  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  in  Paddy  Welsh's  Saloon.  General 
Sheridan  ordered  out  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to 
take  Wild  Bill  dead  or  alive  and  Hickok  discreetly 
retired  from  the  area.  Wild  Bill's  indiscriminate 
administration  of  the  law  in  Hays  City  made  him 
the  most  unpopular  man  on  the  frontier  as  far  as 
the  army  was  concerned.  In  spite  of  this  General 
Custer  spoke  highly  of  Wild  Bill.  Five  years  later 
in  My  Life  on  the  Plains  Custer  wrote: 

''Whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  physical  manhood 
I  ever  saw.  Of  his  courage  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion; it  had  been  brought  to  the  test  on  too  many 
occasions  to  permit  of  a  doubt.  His  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  rifle  and  pistol  was  unerring  while  his  deport- 
ment was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  his  surroundings.  It  was 
entirely  free  from  all  bluster  or  bravado... 
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**Wild  Bill  is  anything  but  a  quarrelsome  man 
yet  nobody  but  himself  can  enumerate  the  many 
conflicts  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  and  which 
have  almost  invariably  resulted  in  the  death  of  his 
adversary.  I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  at  least 
a  half  dozen  men  he  has  killed  including  one  of 
my  command... 

*'In  all  the  affairs  of  this  sort  in  which  Wild 
Bill  has  performed  a  part  and  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  verdict  of  twelve  fair-minded  men  would 
not  be  pronounced  in  his  favor.'' 

Custer's  respect  for  a  man  like  Wild  Bill  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  He  had  known  Hickok  as 
an  army  scout  and  Civil  War  soldier  and  saw 
nothing  morally  wrong  in  the  man's  extraordinary 
ability  to  defend  himself. 

Immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  a  thoroughly 
democratic  revision  of  the  dueling  code  seems  to 
have  taken  place.  Bush-whacking  and  open  assassi- 
nation were  added  to  the  aristocratic  forms  of 
mayhem  with  more  formal  conventions  for  those 
who  could  afford  them.  Hickok  was  among  those 
who  could  and  he  became  a  frontier  marshal. 

Superficially  men  like  Sam  Bass,  Wyatt  Earp, 
Luke  Short,  Clay  Allison,  Bat  Masterson,  Wild 
Bill,  Doc  HoUiday  and  Ben  Thompson,  had  much 
in  common.  Many  of  them  were  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War  and  some  of  them  had  been  buffalo 
hunters.   They  were  all  quick  on  the  draw  and 
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deadly  accurate  marksmen.  According  to  some 
authorities  all  of  the  ranking  gun-fighters  of  the 
old  west  had  blue  or  grey-blue  eyes.  At  this  point 
their  common  characteristics  and  backgrounds  give 
way  to  marked  differences  in  character. 

Sam  Bass  very  nearly  made  train-robbery  a  res- 
pected profession  in  the  southwest.  He  gave  inter- 
views to  the  press  when  he  was  in  Denton,  Texas 
and  Owen  P.  White  supposed  that  he  was  popular 
enough,  at  the  time,  to  have  run  for  governor. 
Whimsy  could  lead  a  man  to  sudden  death  under 
the  guns  of  Clay  Allison.  Hickok  and  Wyatt  Earp 
were  marshals  when  being  the  law  in  a  frontier 
town  required  considerable  courage,  a  degree  of 
fatalism,  or  both. 

The  career  of  Bat  Masterson  illustrates  how  the 
ranks  of  the  frontier  gun-fighters  included  some  of 
best  as  well  as  the  worst  of  men.  For  the  last  nine- 
teen years  of  his  life  Masterson  wrote  a  column 
for  a  New  York  paper.  He  came  by  the  name  Bat 
when  he  was  a  law  officer  in  Dodge  City.  He 
carried  a  gold-headed  cane,  given  to  him  by  his 
admirers,  which  he  used  much  more  frequently 
than  a  gun  against  armed  men.  His  score  of  twenty- 
three  men,  not  counting  Mexicans  and  Indians, 
was  a  legend  of  his  own  invention. 

When  the  west  was  no  longer  old  and  had  no 
further  need  to  respect  the  men  who  had  helped  to 
make  the  frontier  habitable,  Masterson  was  ordered 
out  of  Denver  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  He  is  probably 
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the  only  man  who  was  ever  given  five  hours  to 
leave  Denver  and  wound  up  by  dining  at  the 
White  House. 

Although  Bat  Masterson  and  Wild  Bill  lived  and 
fought  on  the  same  frontier,  they  were  representa- 
tives of  first  and  last  things  in  the  story  of  the  gun- 
fighters  of  the  Old  West.  Cunningham  gives  1860 
to  1900  as  the  approximate  dates  for  this  uniquely 
violent  period  of  our  history. 

James  Butler  Hickok  was  born  in  LaSalle 
County,  Illinois  on  May  27,  1837.  Disregarding 
the  astrological  verities,  we  might  add  that  Billy 
the  Kid,  Wes  Hardin,  Bill  Longley  and  Ben 
Thompson,  were  born  under  the  same  dark  star. 
William  H.  Bonney  was  born  in  1859,  John 
Wesley  Hardin  in  1853,  Bill  Longley  in  1851  and 
Ben  Thompson  in  1843.  These  redoubtable 
champions  were  all  small  boys  when  Wild  Bill  was 
driving  a  stage  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Wild  Bill 
was  a  frontiersman  who  became  a  gunfighter  and 
marshal  in  the  rapidly  changing  world  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  legendary  contemporary  of  those  who 
could,  and  sometimes  did,  regard  him  as  a  rival. 
In  his  autobiography  Wes  Hardin  claimed  that  he 
got  the  drop  on  Hickok  at  Abilene.  Perhaps  this 
account  of  neat  pistoleering  only  proves  that  John 
Wesley  Hardin  and  Mr.  Mitty  had  something  in 
common.  In  any  case,  Hickok  survived  this  liter- 
ary incident  only  to  find  that  he  had  very  little  in 
common  with  Mr.  Mitty  or  anyone  else.  During 
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his  lifetime  Wild  Bill  was  a  prototype,  a  character 
out  of  fiction,  a  dime-novel  hero,  who  lived  as 
well  as  he  could  under  the  circumstances. 

Some  of  Hickok's  associates  who  knew  him  as  a 
more  or  less  clearly  defined  human  being,  have  left 
us  accounts  of  the  man  which,  at  least,  have  the 
virtue  of  immediate  recollection.  Writers  specula- 
ting on  the  legend  of  Wild  Bill  sixty  or  seventy 
years  after  his  death  have  been  just  as  inaccurate. 
An  overcautious  treatment  of  the  heroes  and  hero- 
worship  of  this  period  has  even  developed  an  anti- 
sensational  form  of  characterization  in  terms  of 
opposites.  Braggart  as  applying  to  the  character  of 
Wild  Bill  is  an  example  of  this. 

In  Triggernometry,  Eugene  Cunningham  deals 
with  the  subject  of  Hickok  under  the  chapter  title 
**The  Magnificent."  His  leading  witness  is  an  old- 
time  cowboy  from  Texas  who,  upon  one  brief 
occasion  in  Abilene,  saw  Wild  Bill  plain.  The  snap 
impression  of  this  oldtimer  was  of  ''A  mad  old 
bull."  Cunningham  found  the  phrase  ''particularly 
happy."  As  all  cow-town  marshals  were  known 
to  the  Texans  of  the  period  as  pimp-marshals, 
and  Hickok  was  a  damned  Yankee  to  boot,  we 
might  assume  that  Cunningham's  star  witness  was 
prejudiced.  General  Custer,  the  journalist  Stanley 
and  the  notably  inaccurate  Colonel  Nichols,  shared 
a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 

The  personal  appearance  of  James  Butler  Hickok 
is,  perhaps,  as  well  known  as  that  of  any  other  man 
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of  his  time.  Bertillon  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  most  precise  contemporary  descriptions 
including  his  height,  the  color  of  his  eyes  and  other 
physical  characteristics.  When  Colonel  Nichols 
interviewed  Wild  Bill  in  Springfield,  Missouri  a 
few  months  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  his 
reputation  had  already  assumed  Munchausen  pro- 
portions. Unlike  the  incredible  Baron,  however, 
Hickok  appears  to  have  had  very  little  to  do  with 
his  own  publicit}^  In  his  article  in  Harper's  Mag- 
azine Nichols  states: 

''Whenever  I  had  met  an  officer  or  soldier 
who  had  served  in  the  Southwest  I  heard  of  Wild 
Bill  and  his  exploits,  until  these  stories  became  so 
frequent  and  of  such  extraordinary  character  as 
quite  to  outstrip  personal  knowledge  of  adventure 
by  camp  and  field...  As  then,  I  now  had  the  most 
implicit  faith  in  the  existence  of  the  individual;  but 
how  one  man  could  accomplish  such  prodigies  of 
strength  and  feats  of  daring  was  a  continued 
wonder." 

Writers  who  have  supposed  that  Hickok' s  extra- 
ordinary notoriety  only  proved  his  capacity  as  a 
braggart,  have  imagined  something  more  unbeliev- 
able than  anything  else  attributed  to  Wild  Bill. 
Many  of  Wild  Bill's  experiences  on  the  frontier 
and  in  the  Civil  War  were  real  enough.  They 
were  the  basis  for  the  legend.  The  myth  emerged, 
like  the  jinnee  from  the  bottle,  from  the  slight  and 
fragile  structure  of  direct  evidence. 
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A  few  days  before  Colonel  Nichols  met  Wild  Bill 
in  Springfield,  Missouri,  Hickok  had  shot  and 
killed  Dave  Tutt  in  the  public  square.  Tutt  appears 
to  have  forced  the  fight.  He  fired  first  at  Wild  Bill 
as  he  was  crossing  the  square.  Hickok,  coolly  rest- 
ing his  gunhand  upon  his  left  arm,  sent  a  shot 
through  Tutt's  heart  at  a  range  of  seventy-five 
yards.  Although  there  were  numerous  witnesses  to 
this  gunfight,  accounts  of  the  duel  were  already 
at  variance  when  the  story  was  told  to  Colonel 
Nichols.  Personal,  local  and  regional  prejudices, 
had  immediately  turned  this  direct  evidence  into  a 
maze  of  differences  and  contradictions.  This  was 
not  at  all  unusual.  The  French  scholar  who  rele- 
gated the  works  of  historians  *'to  the  rank  of  fables 
akin  to  the  stories  of  Mother  Goose''  might  have 
spoken  most  aptly  of  this  period  in  our  history. 

If  the  fight  at  Rock  Creek  was  obscure,  so  were 
the  accounts  of  the  killing  of  Ben  Thompson  and 
King  Fisher  in  San  Antonio.  What  happened  at 
the  O  K  Corral  when  the  Earps  and  the  Clantons 
finally  locked  horns  remains  as  hopelessly  confus- 
ed. Conflicting  versions  of  the  gunfight  -  or  early 
St.  Valentine's  Day  massacre  -  at  the  O  K  Corral, 
leave  little  doubt  that  they  originated  in  factional 
prejudice.  Although  Doc  Hollida}^  and  the  Earp 
brothers  were  accused  of  shooting  down  helpless 
men,  it  appears  that  the  Clanton-McLowery  fact- 
ion was  guilty  of  all  of  the  bushwhacking  and 
attempted  bushwhacking  after  the  fight. 
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The  killing  of  Ben  Thompson  and  King  Fisher 
at  San  Antonio  was  a  cause  celebre  in  the  history 
of  Texas.  In  spite  of  Ben  Thompson's  eccentricities 
when  he  was  drinking  -  he  had  done  a  thorough 
job  of  shooting  up  Austin  at  one  time  -  he  was 
defended  by  the  Austin  Daily  Statesman  as  a  local 
hero  who  had  been  foully  murdered  in  San 
Antonio.  The  opinions  of  a  San  Antonio  editor, 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  *  'A  Good  Night's  Work' ' 
started  something.  The  Austin  Daily  Statesman 
declared  that: 

*'Ben  Thompson  was  murdered  in  San  Antonio 
and  that  city  is  welcome  to  all  the  glory  of  such  a 
brutal  and  cowardly  assassination.  We  have  read  in 
history  that  it  was  common  in  Italy  and  Spain  to 
hire  men  to  commit  assassinations,  but  it  has  been 
left  to  San  Antonio  to  inaugurate  this  hellish  busi- 
ness in  this  country." 

Ben  Thompson  and  King  Fisher  attended  a 
performance  of  East  Lynne  at  a  local  theatre  in 
San  Antonio  on  the  night  they  were  shot.  After 
the  show  they  went  to  watch  Vaudeville  on  the 
Plaza  where  Ben  had  killed  Jack  Harris  two  years 
before.  Facts  at  this  point  begin  to  thin  out  and 
what  actually  happened  at  the  Plaza  has  been  told 
and  retold  from  many  points  of  view.  No  dime- 
novel  thriller  could  rival  the  ultimate  fact  of  the 
death  of  two  of  the  most  formidable  gunfighters  in 
the  Southwest.  They  not  only  died  with  their  boots 
on,  but  without  making  any  substantial  reprisals. 
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The  case  of  the  western  lawman  who  was  shot  by 
a  dead  man  was  no  more  unusual  than  the  kilHng 
of  Ben  Thompson  and  King  Fisher  who  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  have  been  shooting  back 
while  they  were  alive.  Both  Ben  and  King  Fisher 
were  riddled  with  bullets.  Whether  they  were 
assassinated  or  not  remains  a  matter  of  local  option. 

There  are  practically  no  differences  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  Ben  Thompson's  virtues.  He  only  had 
a  few.  Notably  there  was  his  loyalty  to  his  friends 
and  his  punctual  and  prompt  marksmenship  which 
led  Bat  Masterson  to  rate  him  as  the  deadliest  gun- 
fighter  in  the  Southwest.  During  the  last  years  of 
his  life  Ben  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  bottle  of 
Hennessey's  Three-Star  brandy  to  bed  with  him 
and  he  always  emptied  it  before  morning.  Homely 
touches  of  this  kind  are  common  enough  in  the 
annals  of  the  gunfighters.  It  is  the  exact  details 
bearing  upon  such  matters  as  their  assassination 
which  tend  to  disappear  under  a  mass  of  conflict- 
ing evidence. 

By  reputation,  Wild  Bill  was  the  best  two  hand- 
ed pistol  shot  on  the  frontier.  Although  this  was 
only  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  seems  to  have  been 
fairly  well  sustained.  His  survival  as  marshal  of 
Abilene  is  convincing.  Such  champions  as  Clay 
Allison,  Ben  Thompson  and  Wes  Hardin,  who 
had  expressed  their  mortal  antipathy  to  Hickok, 
rode  into  Abilene  at  one  time  or  another,  only  to 
be  meekly  disarmed  by  Wild  Bill.  Hickok  was  the 
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law  in  the  toughest  frontier  town  in  the  Southwest 
and  he  seems  to  have  enforced  his  own  ordinances 
with  a  minimum  of  bloodshed.  His  characteriza- 
tion by  some  writers  as  an  '^instinctive  killer''  is 
just  as  stereotyped  as  anything  in  a  dime  novel. 

Modern  prejudice  has  added  a  few  footnotes  to 
the  legend  of  Wild  Bill.  Descriptions  of  the  '*mad 
old  bull/'  the  ''instinctive  killer"  and  of  Hickok 
as  a  rather  indelicate,  living  counterpart  of  Dead- 
wood  Dick,  are  of  recent  origin.  Scholarly  object- 
ions to  the  designation  of  certain  individuals  as  law 
officers  at  all,  have  included  bills  of  particulars 
against  marshals  Hickok  and  Wyatt  Earp.  The 
idea  of  a  proper  marshal,  like  that  of  a  proper 
major-general,  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

At  the  time  when  Hickok  became  marshal  of 
Abilene,  there  were  very  few  men  in  the  country 
who  could  have  qualified  to  hold  the  job  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks.  His  predecessor  Tom  Smith, 
in  spite  of  his  courage  and  experience  as  a  New 
York  policeman,  was  killed  within  a  term  of 
months.  On  the  frontier,  law  enforcement  neces- 
sarily fell  into  the  hands  of  individuals  like  Wild 
Bill  and  if  more  respectably  organized  forces  such 
as  the  Seventh  Cavalry  sometimes  interfered  -  as 
they  did  with  Hickok  at  Hay's  City  -  the  legality 
of  the  action  was  not  always  clear. 

Samuel  Colt,  the  Texas  Rangers  and  men  like 
Wild  Bill,  collaborated  in  turning  the  dueling  code 
of  the   Old  World  into  distinctly  useful  channels. 
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Although  some  of  the  most  proficient  gunfighters 
of  the  Old  West  were  pathological  killers  and  out- 
laws, a  surprisingly  large  number  of  others  became 
lawmen.  Organized  under  able  leadership,  they 
made  up  the  ranks  of  the  Texas  Rangers.  As  a 
strangely  diverse  group  of  individuals,  they  became 
marshals,  deputies  and  sheriffs.  No  fighting  men  in 
history  ever  combined  the  cold  courage  and  initia- 
tive of  these  men.  Something  like  an  army  of 
rugged  individuals  was  realized  in  the  Rangers. 
Armed  with  Colt's  revolvers  and  repeating  rifles, 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  most  formidable  fight- 
ing unit  on  the  frontier.  The  deadly  effectiveness 
of  the  frontier  marshals  was  based  upon  precisely 
the  same  qualities  and  armament. 
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Hickok  is  supposed  to  have  come  by  his 
name  Wild  Bill  sometime  before  the  Civil  War. 
From  contemporary  accounts,  he  lived  up  to  it 
during  his  service  in  the  Union  army.  Wild  Bill 
acted  as  an  army  scout  and  spy  under  various 
commands  with  headquarters  at  Springfield,  Miss- 
ouri. His  work  was  extremely  dangerous  and  the 
fact  that  he  came  through  the  war  * 'without  a 
scratch"  as  Cunningham  skeptically  points  out  in 
Triggernometry,  may  either  be  regarded  as  a  miracle 
or  as  another  proof  of  his  talent  for  staying  alive 
under  difficult  circumstances. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  of  Hickok's  ability 
as  an  army  scout.  The  various  commanders  he 
served  under  have  made  this  quite  plain.  The 
author  of  Triggernometry  admits  that  Hickok  must 
have  been  a  valuable  man  and  then  rules  out  all  of 
the  accounts  of  Wild  Bill's  experiences  during  the 
war  as  ''amazing  yarns'' and  "fables." 

Cunningham  devotes  a  scant  paragraph  to  this 
period  and  eight  pages  to  the  McCanles  episode. 
His  emphasis  upon  a  story  that  was  questionable 
in  almost  every  detail,  sets  aside  other  material 
from  the  same  source  which  comes  very  close  to 
the  subject  of  the  Hickok  legend. 
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Colonel  Nichols  was  certainly  not  a  careful 
writer.  Possibly  he  was  a  proper  model  of  a  histor- 
ian telling  tales  akin  to  Mother  Goose.  Neverthe- 
less he  had  one  or  two  decided  advantages  over  his 
critics.  Colonel  Nichols  met  Wild  Bill  in  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  in  1865  and  in  what  has  been  called 
an  ''alleged  interview"  by  a  more  sophisticated 
writer,  was  given  a  fairly  detailed  account  of  one 
of  Hickok's  long  trips  behind  the  Confederate 
lines.  There  is  nothing  in  this  narrative  that  even 
remotely  resembles  the  prodigies,  the  bloody  battle 
against  frightful  odds,  or  the  tortured  statistics  of 
the  McCanles  material.  This  ''long  scout''  could 
have  taken  place.  Hickok's  account  of  his  experi- 
ences with  a  detachment  of  Confederate  cavalry 
has  the  authentic  touch  of  a  story  told  at  first  hand. 
The  occasional  bits  of  Pike  County  dialect  may 
have  been  added  to  the  narrative  by  Colonel 
Nichols  before  it  was  published  in  the  February 
issue  of  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  in  1867: 

"One  of  the  reasons  for  my  desire  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Wild  Bill  was  to  obtain  from 
his  own  lips  a  true  account  of  some  of  the  adven- 
tures related  of  him.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter.  It 
was  hard  to  overcome  the  reticence  which  marks 
men  who  have  lived  the  wild  mountain  life,  and 
which  was  one  of  his  valuable  qualifications  as  a 
scout.  Finally  he  said: 

"That  affair  of  my  swimming  the  river  took 
place  on  that  long  scout  of  mine  when  I  was  with 
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the  rebels  five  months,  when  I  was  sent  by  General 
Curtis  to  Price's  army.  Things  had  come  pretty 
close  at  that  time,  and  it  wasn't  safe  to  go  straight 
inter  their  lines.  Everybody  was  suspected  who 
came  from  these  parts.  So  I  started  off  and  went 
way  up  to  Kansas  City.  I  bought  a  horse  there  and 
struck  out  onto  the  plains,  and  then  went  down 
through  Southern  Kansas  into  Arkansas.  I  knew 
a  rebel  named  Barnes,  who  was  killed  at  Pea  Ridge. 
He  was  from  near  Austin  in  Texas.  So  I  called 
myself  his  brother  and  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 
mounted  rangers. 

* 'General  Price  was  just  then  getting  ready 
for  a  raid  into  Missouri.  It  was  sometime  before 
we  got  into  the  campaign,  and  it  was  mighty  hard 
work  for  me.  The  men  of  our  regiment  were 
awful.  They  didn't  mind  killing  a  man  no  more 
than  a  hog.  The  officers  had  no  command  over 
them.  They  were  afraid  of  their  own  men,  and  let 
them  do  what  they  liked;  so  they  would  rob  and 
sometimes  murder  their  own  people.  It  was  right 
hard  for  me  to  keep  up  with  them,  and  not  do  as 
they  did.  I  never  let  on  that  I  was  a  good  shot.  I 
kept  that  back  for  big  occasions;  but  ef  you'd  heard 
me  swear  and  cuss  the  blue-bellies,  you'd  a-thought 
me  one  of  the  wickedest  of  the  whole  crew.  So  it 
went  on  until  we  came  near  Curtis's  army.  Bime- 
by  they  were  on  one  side  Sandy  River  and  we  were 
on  t'other.  All  the  time  I  had  been  getting  inform- 
ation until  I  knew  every  regiment  and  its  strength; 
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how  much  cavalry  there  was,  and  how  many  guns 
the  artillery  had. 

**You  see  'twas  time  for  me  to  go,  but  it 
wasn't  easy  to  git  out,  for  the  river  was  close  picket- 
ed on  both  sides.  One  day  when  I  was  on  picket 
our  men  and  the  rebels  got  talking  and  cussin  each 
other,  as  you  know  they  used  to  do.  After  a  while 
one  of  the  Union  men  offered  to  exchange  some 
coffee  for  tobacco.  So  we  went  out  onto  a  little 
island  which  was  neutral  ground  like.  The  minute 
I  saw  the  other  party,  who  belonged  to  the  Miss- 
ouri cavalry,  we  recognized  each  other.  I  was 
awful  afraid  they'd  let  on.    So  I  blurted  out: 

''  'Now,  Yanks,  let's  see  yer  coffee  -  no  burnt 
beans,  mind  yer  -  but  the  genuine  stuff.  We  know 
the  real  article  if  we  is  Texans.' 

"The  boys  kept  mum,  and  we  separated.  Half 
an  hour  afterward  General  Curtis  knew  I  was  with 
the  rebs.  But  how  to  get  across  the  river  was  what 
stumped  me.  After  that,  when  I  was  on  picket,  I 
didn't  trouble  myself  about  being  shot.  I  used  to 
fire  at  the  boys,  and  they'd  bang  away  at  me,  each 
of  us  taking  good  care  to  shoot  wide.  But  how  to 
git  over  the  river  was  the  bother.  At  last,  after 
thinking  a  heap  about  it,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  always  did,  that  the  boldest  plan  is  the  best 
and  safest. 

"We  had  a  big  sargent  in  our  company  who 
was  alius  a-braggin  that  he  could  stump  any  man 
in  the  regiment.    He  swore  he  had  killed  more 
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Yanks  than  any  man  in  the  army,  and  that  he 
could  do  more  daring  things  than  any  others.  So 
one  day  when  he  was  talking  loud  I  took  him  up, 
and  offered  to  bet  horse  for  horse  that  I  would  ride 
out  into  the  open,  and  nearer  to  the  Yankees  than 
he.  He  tried  to  back  out  of  this,  but  the  men  raised 
a  row,  called  him  a  funk,  and  a  bragger,  and  all 
that;  so  he  had  to  go.  Well,  we  mounted  our 
horses,  but  before  we  came  within  shootin  distance 
of  the  Union  soldiers  I  made  my  horse  kick  and 
rear  so  that  they  could  see  who  I  was.  Then  we 
rode  slowly  to  the  river  bank,  side  b}^  side. 

* 'There  must  have  been  ten  thousand  men 
watching  us;  for,  besides  the  rebs  who  wouldn't 
have  cried  about  it  if  we  had  both  been  killed,  our 
boys  saw  something  was  up,  and  without  being 
seen  thousands  of  them  came  down  to  the  river. 
Their  pickets  kept  firing  at  the  sargent;  but  w^heth- 
er  or  not  they  were  afraid  of  putting  a  ball  through 
me  I  don't  know,  but  nary  a  shot  hit  him.  He 
was  a  plucky  feller  all  the  same,  for  the  bullets 
zitted  about  in  every  direction. 

*'Bime-by  we  got  right  close  ter  the  river 
when  one  of  the  Yankee  soldiers  yelled  out  'Bully 
for  Wild  Bill!' 

**Then  the  sargent  suspicioned  me,  for  he 
turned  on  me  and  growled  out,  'By  God,  I  believe 
yer  a  Yank!'  And  he  at  onst  drew  his  revolver; 
but  he  was  too  late,  for  the  minute  he  drew  his 
pistol  I  put  a  ball  through  him.    I  mightn't  have 
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killed  him  if  he  hadn't  suspicioned  me.  I  had  to 
do  it  then. 

**As  he  rolled  out  of  the  saddle  I  took  his 
horse  by  the  bit,  and  dashed  into  the  water  as 
quick  as  I  could.  The  minute  I  shot  the  sargent 
our  bo5^s  set  up  a  tremendous  shout,  and  opened  a 
smashing  fire  on  the  rebs  who  had  commenced 
popping  at  me.  But  I  had  got  into  deep  water,  and 
had  slipped  off  my  horse  over  his  back,  and  steer- 
ed him  for  the  opposite  bank  by  holding  onto  his 
tail  with  one  hand,  while  I  held  the  bridle  rein  of 
the  Sargent's  horse  in  the  other  hand.  It  was  the 
hottest  bath  I  ever  took.  Whew!  For  about  two 
minutes  how  the  bullets  zitted  and  skipped  on  the 
water.  I  thought  I  was  hit  again  and  again,  but 
the  reb  sharp-shooters  were  bothered  by  the  splash 
we  made,  and  in  a  little  while  our  boys  drove  them 
to  cover,  and  after  some  tumbling  at  the  bank  got 
into  the  brush  with  my  two  horses  without  a 
scratch.'' 

Wild  Bill  was  twent3^-eight  years  old  when  he 
was  interviewed  by  Colonel  Nichols  in  Springfield 
in  1865.  At  that  time  he  was  already  regarded  as 
the  deadliest  gunfighter  on  the  frontier.  Colonel 
Nichols  found  no  sign  of  the  * 'murderous  propen- 
sity" of  the  killer  in  the  quiet  spoken  man  that  he 
talked  with: 

''Bill  stood  six  feet  and  an  inch  in  his  bright 
yellow  moccasins.  A  deer-skin  shirt,  or  frock  it 
might  be  called,  hung  jauntily  over  his  shoulders, 
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and  revealed  a  chest  whose  breadth  and  depth  were 
remarkable...  His  small,  round  waist  was  girthed 
by  a  belt  which  held  two  of  Colt's  navy  revolvers. 
His  legs  sloped  gradually  from  the  compact  thigh 
to  the  feet,  which  were  small,  and  turned  inward 
when  he  walked.  There  was  a  singular  grace  and 
dignity  of  carriage  about  that  figure  which  would 
have  called  your  attention  meet  it  where  you  would. 
The  head  which  crowned  it  was  now  covered  by  a 
large  sombrero,  underneath  which  there  shone  out 
a  quiet,  manly  face;  so  gentle  is  its  expression  as 
he  greets  you  as  utterly  to  belie  the  history  of  its 
owner...  The  lips  thin  and  sensative,  the  jaw  not 
too  square,  the  cheek  bones  slightly  prominent,  a 
mass  of  fine  dark  hair  falls  below  the  neck  to  the 
shoulders.  The  eyes,  now  that  you  are  in  friendly 
intercourse,  are  as  gentle  as  a  woman's.  In  truth, 
the  woman  nature  seems  prominent  throughout, 
and  you  would  not  believe  that  you  were  looking 
into  eyes  that  have  pointed  the  way  to  death  to 
hundreds  of  men.  Yes,  Wild  Bill  with  his  own 
hands  has  killed  hundreds  of  men.  Of  that  I  have 
not  a  doubt.  *He  shoots  to  kill,'  as  they  say  on  the 
border. 

**In  vain  did  I  examine  the  scout's  face  for 
some  evidence  of  murderous  propensity.  It  was  a 
gentle  face,  and  singular  only  in  the  sharp  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  without  any  physiognomical  reason 
for  the  opinion,  I  have  thought  his  wonderful 
accuracy  of  aim  was  indicated  by  this  peculiarity. '  * 
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Hickok's  personal  appearance  prejudiced  many 
others  in  his  favor.  Mrs.  Annie  Tallent,  who  met 
Wild  Bill  in  Cheyenne  several  years  after  Nichols' 
article  appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine,  came  to 
the  primly,  querulous  conclusion  that  the  notorious 
gunfighter  might  not  be  as  black  as  he  was  painted. 
In  her  book  The  Black  Hills,  or  Last  Hunting 
Grounds  of  the  Dakotahs  she  tells  of  her  meeting 
with  Wild  Bill: 

*  Vhile  walking  along  the  street  in  Cheyenne 
with  a  friend,  there  appeared,  sauntering  leisurely 
toward  us  from  the  opposite  direction,  a  tall,  strai- 
ght, and  rather  heavily  built  individual  in  ordinary 
citizen's  clothes  -  sans  revolver  and  knives,  sans 
buckskin  leggings  and  spurs,  sans  anything  that 
would  betoken  the  real  character  of  the  man  -  save 
that  he  wore  a  broad  brimmed  sombrero  hat  and 
a  profusion  of  light  brown  hair  hanging  over  his 
shoulders. 

'^A  nearer  view  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  also 
wore  a  carefully  cultivated  mustache  of  a  still  light- 
er shade  which  curled  up  saucily  at  each  corner  of 
his  somewhat  sinister  looking  mouth,  while  on  his 
chin  grew  a  small  tuft  of  the  same  shade;  and  bar- 
ring the  two  latter  appendages,  he  might  easily 
have  been  taken  for  a  Quaker  minister." 

There  seems  to  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  color  of  Wild  Bill's  hair.  Nichols  refers 
to  the  scout's  ""mass  of  fine  dark  hair."  This  con- 
flicts with  the  reports  of  later  writers  who  have 
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described  it  as  * 'golden  brown/'  Mrs.  Tallent  says 
that  it  was  light  brown.  Shades  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  Wild  Bill's  character  have  been  more  extreme. 

Whether  Hickok  was  a  cold-blooded  murderer 
or  not,  remains  controversal.  That  he  was  a  killer 
on  a  scale  that  surpassed  the  records  of  most  gun- 
fighters  seems  likely.  Twenty-three  hundred  years 
ago  the  Chinese  philosopher  Mencius  held  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  killing  was  ''no  murder.'' 
Courts  of  law  have  maintained  similar  principles 
for  hundreds  of  years.  As  a  Union  soldier  occasion- 
ally engaged  in  the  line  of  battle  and  more  freque- 
ntly behind  the  Confederate  lines  as  a  spy.  Wild 
Bill  may  have  killed  a  hundred  men.  Colonel 
Nichols  was  not  the  only  man  who  was  convinced 
of  this. 

The  ratings  of  gunfighters  have  customarily  been 
based  upon  killings  that  were,  more  or  less,  beyond 
dispute.  No  less  conventionally,  they  have  exclud- 
ed Mexicans  and  Indians.  This  has  left  such  a 
respected  pistoleer  as  Bat  Masterson  -  who  did  kill 
a  few  Indians  -  with  a  record  of  three  or  four  men 
shot  down  in  gunfights. 

According  to  these  conventions,  John  Wesley 
Hardin  holds  the  highest  rating  as  a  gunfighter 
with  his  record  of  forty  well  authenticated  killings. 
Wild  Bill,  nonetheless,  was  generally  regarded  as 
a  champion  pistoleer  during  his  lifetime.  Signif- 
icantly, there  were  very  few  gunfighters  including 
such  men  as  Ben  Thompson,  Wes  Hardin  and 
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Cla}^  Allison,  who  actually  cared  to  question  this. 

James  Butler  Hickok  added  laurels  to  his  repu- 
tation during  the  Civil  War.  His  record  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  with  that  of  Ben  Thompson  who 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  worst  soldiers  in  the  Con- 
federate Army.  Ben  shot  two  Confederate  officers 
and  made  quite  a  lot  of  money  gambling  during 
his  tour  of  duty.  Hickok  was  a  valuable  man  and 
a  good  soldier.  From  time  to  time  Vv^ild  Bill  seems 
to  have  had  opportunities  to  live  up  to  his  name 
and  when  his  exploits  were  particularly  conspicu- 
ous, they  were  soon  added  to  the  Hickok  legend. 
An  interesting  story  of  this  kind  was  the  one  told 
to  Colonel  Nichols  by  an  army  lieutenant  in 
Springfield.  It  was  included  in  the  Colonel's 
article  in  Harper's  Magazine: 

"'  'I  can't  tell  the  thing  as  it  w^as,'  said  the 
young  officer.  'One  could  only  hold  their  breath 
and  feel.  It  happened  when  our  regiment  was 
attached  to  Curtis's  command,  in  the  expedition 
down  into  Arkansas.  One  day  we  were  in  the 
advance,  and  began  to  feel  the  enemy,  who  appear- 
ed in  greater  strength  than  at  any  time  before.  We 
were  all  rather  uneasy,  for  there  were  rumors  that 
Kirby  Smith  had  come  up  from  Texas  with  all  his 
force;  and  as  we  were  only  a  strong  reconnoitring 
party  a  fight  just  then  might  have  been  bad  for  us. 
We  made  a  big  noise  with  a  light  battery,  and 
stretched  our  cavalry  out  in  the  open  and  opposite 
to  the  rebel  cavalry,  who  were  drawn  up  in  line  of 
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battle  on  the  slope  of  the  prairie  about  a  thousand 
yards  away.  There  we  sat  for  half  an  hour,  now 
and  then  banging  at  each  other,  but  both  parties 
keeping  pretty  well  their  line  of  battle.  They  wait- 
ed for  us  to  pitch  in.  We  were  waiting  until  more 
of  our  infantry  should  come.' 

**  *It  was  getting  to  be  stupid  work,  however, 
and  we  were  all  hoping  something  would  turn  up, 
when  we  noticed  two  men  ride  out  from  the  centre 
of  their  line  and  move  toward  us.  At  the  first 
instant  we  paid  little  heed  to  them,  supposing  it 
some  act  of  rebel  bravado,  when  we  saw  quite  a 
commotion  all  along  the  enemy's  front,  and  then 
they  commenced  firing  at  the  two  riders,  and  then 
their  line  was  all  enveloped  with  smoke,  out  of 
which  horsemen  dashed  in  pursuit.  The  two  riders 
kept  well  together,  coming  straight  for  us.  Then 
we  knew  they  were  trying  to  escape,  and  the 
Colonel  deployed  our  company  as  skirmishers  to 
assist  them.  There  wasn't  time  to  do  much, 
although)  as  I  watched  the  pursued  and  their 
pursuers,  and  found  that  the  two  men  had  halted 
at  what  I  could  now  see  was  a  deep  wide  ditch, 
the  moments  seemed  to  be  hours;  and  when  they 
turned  I  thought  they  were  going  to  give  them- 
selves up.  But  no;  in  the  face  of  that  awful  fire 
they  deliberately  turned  back  to  get  space  for  a 
good  run  at  the  ditch.  This  gave  time  for  two  of 
their  pursuers  to  get  within  a  few  yards  of  them, 
when  they  stopped,  evidently  in  doubt  as  to  the 
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meaning  of  this  retrograde  movement.  But  they 
did  not  remain  long  in  doubt,  for  the  two  men 
turned  again,  and,  with  a  shout,  rushed  for  the 
ditch,  and  then  we  were  near  enough  to  see  that 
they  were  Wild  Bill  and  his  mate.  Bill's  compan- 
ion never  reached  the  ditch.  He  and  his  horse 
must  have  been  shot  at  the  same  time,  for  they 
went  down  together  and  did  not  rise  again.' 

**  'Bill  did  not  get  a  scratch.  He  spoke  to 
Black  Nell,  the  mare  we  saw  just  now,  who  knew 
as  well  as  her  master  that  there  was  life  and  death 
in  that  twenty  feet  of  ditch,  and  that  she  must  jump 
it;  and  at  it  she  went  with  a  big  rush.  I  never  saw 
a  more  magnificent  sight.  Bill  gave  the  mare  her 
head,  and  turning  in  his  saddle  fired  twice,  killing 
both  of  his  pursuers,  who  were  within  a  few  lengths 
of  him.  They  went  out  of  their  saddles  like  stones 
just  as  Black  Nell  flew  into  the  air  and  landed  safely 
on  our  side  of  the  ditch.  In  a  moment  both  the 
daring  scout  and  the  brave  mare  were  in  our  midst, 
while  our  men  cheered  and  yelled  like  mad.' 

'"  'Bill  must  have  brought  valuable  informa- 
tion, '  continued  the  lieutenant,  *for  he  was  at  once 
sent  to  the  General,  and  in  an  hour  we  had  chang- 
ed our  position,  and  foiled  a  flank  movement  of 
the  rebels.'  *' 

There  probably  wasn't  a  soldier  in  the  Union 
Army  who  would  have  doubted  that  Wild  Bill 
could  drop  two  Confederate  cavalrymen  from  their 
saddles  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards,  or  that  he  could 
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have  jumped  Black  Nell  over  a  wide  ditch.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  story  that  is  beyond  belief.  Hickok 
could  shoot  accurately  and  fast.  If  that  had  been 
the  full  extent  of  his  talent  as  a  gunfighter,  however, 
he  would  probably  not  have  lived  long  enough  to 
become  Deadwood's  most  authentic,  historical 
character. 
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The  emphasis  upon  a  fast  draw  was  never 
underrated  by  men  Hke  Wild  Bill,  Ben  Thompson 
or  Wyatt  Earp.  They  were  all  lightning  fast.  The 
question  of  who  was  the  fastest  gunslinger  in  the 
Old  West,  however,  is  purely  academic.  Among 
the  gunfighters  who  could  handle  a  revolver  with 
a  degree  of  speed  and  certainty  that  would  have 
shamed  a  juggler  or  a  magician,  there  was  very 
little  disposition  to  contest  the  point. 

Wild  Bill  carried  on  something  like  a  cold  war 
with  Texas  while  he  was  marshal  of  Abilene.  He 
was  cordially  hated,  not  only  because  he  was  a 
Northerner  and  the  law,  but  because  nobody  -  that 
is  in  Texas  -  knew  just  what  to  do  about  it.  When 
Wes  Hardin  came  to  Abilene  he  had  already  killed 
twenty  men.  Ben  Thompson  felt  that  this  was  not 
enough  by  one  and  suggested  to  Hardin  that  he 
might  make  Wild  Bill  his  twenty-first.  Hardin 
replied:  *T  keep  busy  doing  my  own  killings.  If 
you  want  him  killed  why  don't  you  do  it  yourself?'' 
Ben  was  a  pretty  good  gambler  and  it  is  possible 
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that  he  was  more  afraid  of  the  odds  than  he  was  of 
Wild  Bill.  He  frankly  admitted  that  he  had  rather 
have  somebody  else  take  on  the  job  of  killing 
Hickok. 

Bat  Masterson,  who  spoke  with  some  authority, 
rated  Ben  Thompson  as  the  most  dangerous  gun- 
fighter  on  the  frontier.    Masterson  wrote: 

*'It  is  doubtful  if  in  his  time  there  was  another 
man  who  equaled  him  with  a  pistol  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle.  Thompson  in  the  first  place  possess- 
ed a  much  higher  order  of  intelligence  than  the 
average  man-killer  of  his  time.  He  was  absolutely 
without  fear  and  his  nerves  were  those  of  the  finest 
steel.  He  shot  at  an  adversary  with  the  same  pre- 
cision and  deliberation  that  he  shot  at  a  target." 

Other  gunfighters  including  Wild  Bill  have  sup- 
posed that  something  very  much  like  cool  deliber- 
ation could  be  combined  with  the  split-second 
reactions  of  the  draw.  This  vaguest  thought  - 
strangely  attenuated  in  time  -  must  have  been  even 
faster  than  the  gunman's  hand. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  individual  gunmen, 
numerous  enough  to  be  counted  as  a  class  in  the 
society  of  the  Old  West,  discovered  in  their  practice 
the  amazingly  efficient  use  of  unconscious  faculties. 
The  Zen  Buddhists  who  applied  mental  disciplines 
to  the  perfection  of  archery  would  have  under- 
stood the  mechanism  of  the  fast  draw  and  deadly 
accuracy  of  a  man  like  Wild  Bill.  The  gunfighters 
themselves  understood  it  in  some  degree. 
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Ben  Thompson  was  probably  faster  on  the  draw 
than  either  Billy  the  Kid  or  King  Fisher.  What- 
ever Ben's  ''higher  order  of  intelligence''  might 
have  been,  he  was  wiser  than  Jim  Courtright  who 
was  killed  by  Luke  Short.  It  would  seem  doubt- 
ful that  Thompson  could  have  matched  the  presti- 
digital  skill  of  Wes  Hardin  or  the  blazing  speed  of 
Ed  McGivern  who  established  a  World's  record 
for  fast  shooting  in  1934  by  closely  grouping  five 
shots  in  a  target  in  two-fifths  of  a  second.  Among 
the  old-time  gunfighters,  speed  and  accuracy  were 
highly  regarded  and  it  was  quite  logical  that  they 
should  be.  In  actual  practice,  this  technical  profi- 
ciency appears  to  have  been  subordinated  to  the 
gunfighter's  cold  certainty  that  he  could  kill  his 
opponent.  This  was  irrational  but  strangely  effect- 
ive. Wild  Bill  was  possessed  by  this  kind  of  pro- 
found conviction  and  Ben  Thompson,  wise  in  the 
ways  of  his  craft,  did  not  care  to  challenge  it. 
Jim  Courtright  bucked  similar  odds  against  Luke 
Short  and  lost. 

Long-Haired  Jim  Courtright  might  be  described 
as  a  reformed  Yankee.  He  was  a  native  of  Iowa 
and  served  as  a  cavalryman  and  scout  in  the  Union 
Army.  Courtright  was  marshal  of  Fort  Worth  for 
a  number  of  years  and  became  a  local  hero.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  equal  of  Wes  Hardin 
in  the  art  of  handling  a  pistol.  His  fatal  encounter 
with  Luke  Short  took  place  in  Fort  Worth  on 
February  8,  1887. 
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The  feud  between  Courtright  and  Luke  Short 
had  already  been  simmering  for  some  time  when 
Courtright  walked  into  Luke  Short's  White 
Elephant  for  a  show-down.  Bat  Masterson  was 
with  the  gambler  when  he  was  told  that  Courtright 
wanted  to  see  him.  Short  ordered  the  messenger 
to  show  him  in,  but  Courtright  refused  to  move 
beyond  the  outer  lobby.  Luke  Short  had  no 
objection  to  meeting  him  there,  and  Masterson, 
following  his  friend  out  of  the  billiard  room,  wit- 
nessed what  must  have  appeared  to  be  an  execution. 

A  gunfighter  with  all  of  the  points  in  his  favor 
but  one,  faced  Luke  Short  in  the  lobby  of  the 
White  Elephant.  Perhaps  Short  possessed  more 
than  his  share  of  the  cold  courage  of  the  gunfighter. 
He  knew  that  he  could  kill  Courtright  and  he  did. 

Bat  Masterson  gave  an  account  of  this  fight  in 
the  magazine  Human  Life  in  1907.  According  to 
Masterson: 

**Both  drew  their  pistols  at  the  same  time,  but 
as  usual  Short's  spoke  first  and  a  bullet  went  crash- 
ing through  Courtright's  body.  The  shock  caused 
him  to  reel  backwards;  then  he  got  another  and 
still  another,  and  by  the  time  his  lifeless  form  had 
reached  the  floor,  Luke  had  succeeded  in  shooting 
him  five  times." 

Bat  Masterson's  advice  to  one  of  his  deputies  to 
"shoot  first  and  never  miss"  was  good,  but  it  was 
not  always  applicable  in  emergencies.  Wild  Bill, 
Wes  Hardin  and  Ben  Thompson,  all  lived  to  fire 
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the  second  shot  in  a  gunfight  with  coldly  calculated 
and  deadly  precision. 

A  desperado  from  Arkansas  named  Bradley  came 
close  to  ending  Wes  Hardin's  career  before  it  had 
fairly  started.  He  quarreled  with  Hardin  while 
they  were  gambling,  and  failing  to  observe  the 
second  condition  in  Masterson's  rule  of  precedence, 
he  became  Wes  Hardin's  sixth  victim.  Bradley 
missed  his  first  shot  and  didn't  live  to  fire  a  second. 

When  Wild  Bill  killed  Dave  Tuttin  Springfield, 
it  was  with  one  well  directed  shot  after  his  oppon- 
ent had  -  perhaps  too  hastily  -  fired  the  first.  The 
differences  between  deliberate  action  and  reckless- 
ness in  affairs  of  this  kind  were  certainly  very 
slight.  Bill  Tilghman  showed  remarkable  insight 
when  he  said  that  he  '^always  managed  to  beat  the 
other  fellow  to  it  by  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  second." 
Electrical  timing  devices  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  fast  shooting  would  seem  to  substan- 
tiate Tilghman 's  contention. 

With  the  gunfighters,  the  quickness  of  hand  not 
only  ''deceived  the  eye"  but  came  very  close  to 
rivaling  the  speed  of  the  fastest  human  reflex. 

Experimental  psychologists  by  various  ingenious 
devices,  have  determined  that  the  eyelid  reflex 
takes  place  in  approximately  0.0418  seconds.  The 
time  estimated  by  Bill  Tilghman  for  getting  the 
best  of  an  opponent  would  only  be  slightly  slower. 
The  time  taken  in  making  an  intelligent  response 
to  a  stimulus,  as  in  the  case  of  a  word-association, 
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would  be  considerably  slower  than  the  complex 
movements  of  a  man  like  Hickok  going  into 
action.  Sudden  death  was  indeed  * 'sudden''  when 
it  could  be  envoked  -  almost  literally  -  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  In  this  dimension,  time,  as 
a  substantial  period  of  duration,  is  difficult  to 
imagine  and  even  more  difficult  to  describe.  Wyatt 
Earp  tried  to  define  the  subject  in  the  following 
statement: 

'*When  I  say  that  I  learned  to  take  my  time 
in  a  gunfight,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood, 
for  the  time  to  be  taken  was  only  that  split-fraction 
of  a  second  that  means  the  difference  between 
deadly  accuracy  with  a  six  gun  and  a  miss.  It  is 
hard  to  make  this  clear  to  a  man  who  has  never 
been  in  a  gunfight.  Perhaps  I  can  best  describe 
such  time-taking  as  going  into  action  with  the 
greatest  speed  of  which  a  man's  muscles  are  capa- 
ble, but  mentally  unflustered  by  an  urge  to  hurry 
or  the  need  for  complicated  nervous  and  muscular 
actions  which  trick-shooting  involves.  Mentally 
deliberate,  but  muscularly  faster  than  thought,  is 
what  I  mean." 

Something  like  the  curiously  disciplined  reserve 
Wyatt  Earp  refers  to  as  '"mentally  unflustered"  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Yogi's  non-attachment.  The 
gunfighter  was  probably  never  interested  in  Yoga 
but  under  the  pressure  of  a  kill  or  be  killed  situation, 
he  seems  to  have  made  a  very  effective  use  of 
faculties  well  known  to  Yogis  and  Zen  Buddhists. 
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Wyatt  Earp  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
efficiency  of  his  own  unconscious  action,  for  he 
contrasts  motions  ' 'faster  than  thought*'  with  the 
* 'complicated  nervous  and  muscular  actions"  in- 
volved in  trick-shooting.  His  ''time  taking"  in  the 
realm  of  16ths  of  a  second  is  no  less  interesting 
because  he  failed  to  understand  it. 

The  idea  of  time  in  dimensions  beyond  our 
comprehension  is  an  ancient  one.  It  is  dealt  with 
in  the  tales  told  by  Scheherazade  who  had  a  very 
special  interest  in  "time-taking."  In  the  Upani- 
shads  Brahman  is  supposed  to  exist  beyond  the 
limitations  of  time,  not  only  eternally  without 
beginning  or  end,  but  also  in  a  momentary  dim- 
ension involving  no  time  at  all. 

The  great  complexity  of  some  dreams  which 
have  been  known  to  take  place  during  very  brief 
periods,  indicate  that  thought  may  exist  independ- 
ently of  time.  If  this  was  actually  the  case,  Wyatt 
Earp's  belief  that  his  movements  in  drawing  a  gun 
were  "faster  than  thought"  would  be  comparable 
to  the  ancient  belief  that  the  world  was  flat.  An 
obvious  conclusion  supported  by  the  direct  evidence 
of  his  senses,  but  incorrect. 

A  psychologist  might  have  a  rather  complete 
workout  on  the  subject  of  what  went  on  in  the 
mind  of  a  gunfighter  in  the  first  16th  of  a  second 
before  he  definitely  decided  to  draw  his  pistol  and 
kill  an  opponent  in  something  less  than  two-fifths 
of  a  second. 
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Ben  Thompson,  Wes  Hardin  and  Wild  Bill,  all 
probably  went  into  action  at  about  that  speed. 
Eugene  Cunningham  supposed  that  Wild  Bill  was 
very  fast  but  said  that  he  was  '*not  a  particularly 
good  shot/'  Bill  Cody,  Custer  and  Colonel  Nichols 
thought  that  he  was.  Nichols  watched  Hickok 
put  six  shots  into  the  letter  O  in  a  signboard  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards.  He  fired  the  shots  "'in  an 
off-hand  way,  and  without  sighting  the  pistol  with 
his  eye."  The  letter  in  the  signboard  was  smaller 
than  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand  and  this  casual 
marksmanship  was  pretty  efficient. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  so-called  dead  shot  was 
a  rare  bird  on  the  frontier.  Pat  Garrett  claimed 
that  Billy  the  Kid  was  not  as  good  a  marksman  as 
John  Middleton  who  was  a  member  of  his  gang. 
Dr.  Hoyt  knew  both  men  and  he  points  out  that 
on  at  least  one  occasion  Middleton  had  a  good 
reason  to  argue  with  Billy  the  Kid  and  didn't.  The 
Kid's  perfect  poise  and  self-possession  when  he  was 
under  fire  may  have  impressed  Middleton  as  they 
had  impressed  many  others.  Like  Luke  Short, 
Billy  the  Kid  always  knew  that  he  could  kill  an 
opponent  and  perhaps  this  irrational  conviction 
was  the  deadliest  part  of  his  armament. 

Frontier  bullies  like  Sam  Brown  who  notched 
their  guns  and  specialized  in  the  murder  of  inno- 
cent bystanders,  could  never  match  the  skill  of  the 
gunfighters  who  really  worked  at  their  trade.  Sam 
Brown  was  an  ape-like  man  who  insisted  on  being 
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called  the  ''Chief/'  He  managed  to  enforce  use 
of  the  title  for  a  time  but  was  finally  run  out  of  a 
mining  camp  by  a  storekeeper  armed  with  a  shot- 
gun who,  appropriately  enough,  killed  him  while 
he  was  begging  for  mercy. 

Many  individual  gunmen  shared  the  distinction 
accorded  to  the  Texas  Rangers  of  being  good 
because  they  thought  they  were  good.  There  were 
exceptional  cases  of  Rangers  like  Bass  Outlaw  who 
finally  became  murderous  and  of  men  like  the 
Dalton  brothers  who  were  all  marshals  before  they 
became  outlaws.  Thousands  of  others  served  as 
marshals,  deputies,  sheriffs  and  rangers,  and  the 
law  of  the  gun  appears  to  have  had  the  lumbering 
efficiency  of  a  conestoga  wagon. 

James  H.  Mathers  of  Coal  County,  Oklahoma, 
an  attorney  and  district  judge  with  some  know- 
ledge of  lawlessness  in  the  Old  West,  expressed  his 
surprise  that  the  number  of  men  killed  on  the 
frontier  was  not  much  greater  than  it  was.  The 
prestige  of  individual  gunfighters  working  as  law- 
men certainly  had  something  to  do  with  this. 
Comparative  statistics  on  this  point  are  interesting. 
Sixty-five  deputy  marshals  working  out  of  Ft. 
Smith  in  the  Indian  Territory,  for  example,  were 
killed  while  attempting  to  carry  out  their  duties. 
Law  officers  in  Dodge  City  and  Abilene  lived 
longer  and  for  one  fairly  obvious  reason.  They 
were  not  necessarily  faster  with  a  gun  than  hundreds 
of  others.     The  fact    they  were  fast  was  simply 
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better  known.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  example 
of  this  kind  of  prestige  authority  was  that  which 
was  maintained  by  Wild  Bill  Hickok  while  he 
was  marshal  of  Abilene  in  1871. 
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Abilene  during  its  brief  but  expansive 
career  as  a  cow-town,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  roughest,  toughest  place  on  earth.  Ex-mayor 
Henry  said  that  it  attracted  * 'connoisseurs  of  the 
diabolic''  from  points  as  distant  as  the  East  Coast. 
As  a  shipping  point  for  tens  of  thousands  of  Texas 
Longhorns,  the  town  had  a  transient  population  of 
cowboys,  gamblers,  drifters,  harlots,  gunfighters, 
sight-seers,  ranchers  and  Comanches.  Texas  Street 
was  lined  with  resplendent  saloons  which  included 
The  Lone  Star,  The  Bull's  Head,  The  Alamo, 
The  Longhorn,  and  The  Trail.  The  Alamo  featur- 
ed an  orchestra  which  worked  in  shifts  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

Wild  Bill  Hickok  ran  a  monte  game  in  the 
Alamo  saloon  and  after  he  became  marshal  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  morbid  speculation  on  just  how 
long  he  would  continue  to  deal  cards  before  some 
gunfighter  -  almost  any  gunfighter  -  might  decide 
to  kill  him.  When  Abilene's  second  mayor  Joe 
McCoy  asked  Wild  Bill  to  take  over  the  job  of 
marshal,  Hickok  had  agreed  to  accept  it  on  his  own 
terms.  He  was  to  continue  to  make  his  headquarters 
at  The  Alamo  and  was  authorized  to  appoint  two 
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deputies  to  patrol  the  town.    Wild  Bill  contracted 
to  back  them  up  in  emergencies. 

This  casual  approach  to  law  enforcement  was 
peculiarly  effective.  The  ordinance  against  carry- 
ing arms  in  Abilene  was  strictly  enforced  and, 
although  practically  everything  else  was  licensed^ 
murder  was  not.  From  the  time  when  James 
Butler  Hickok  became  marshal,  the  town  of 
Abilene  was  not  quite  as  tough  as  it  had  been. 

Just  how  Wild  Bill  managed  to  pla}^  his  cards  as 
marshal  remains  a  mystery.  Whatever  connections 
he  had,  whatever  chicanery  he  might  have  taken 
part  in,  he  still  had  the  most  complete  collection 
of  enemies  of  any  man  in  the  Southwest  and  the 
mere  fact  of  his  survival  was  an  enigma.  Like 
King  Charles,  Wild  Bill  was  an  unconscionable 
long  time  a  dying  and  he  didn't  die  in  Abilene. 

In  1871  Abilene  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  gunfighters  from  every  part  of  the  Southwest. 
Some  very  hard  cases  expressed  their  intention  to 
kill  Wild  Bill  and  it  is  a  curious  historical  fact  that 
they  didn't. 

Hickok  was  fair  game  for  any  man  who  carried 
guns  and  wanted  to  make  a  quick  reputation  by 
killing  him.  Gunfighters  with  reputations  already 
well  established  joined  in  the  hunt.  They  included 
three  members  of  the  Clement  family.  Bud  Cotton, 
Ben  Thompson,  John  Wesley  Hardin  and  Billy 
Thompson.  All  of  these  men  rode  into  Abilene 
while   Wild  Bill   was  marshal,   only  to  find  that 
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the  quiet  authority  of  the  man  behind  the  faro 
layout  in  The  Alamo  was  too  much  for  them. 

When  Wild  Bill  demanded  that  the)^  hand  over 
their  guns,  they  did  just  that.  The  diffidence  of 
some  of  the  hardest  characters  in  the  Southwest 
upon  hearing  this  almost  affable  command  seemed 
to  be  epidemic,  and  their  example  could  hardly 
have  been  encouraging  to  the  numerous  small-time 
assassins  who  came  to  Abilene  to  wonder  and  to 
wait. 

Wild  Bill  has  been  described  as  an  overcautious 
man  during  this  period.  If  he  was,  it  would  certain- 
ly be  easy  to  understand  why.  According  to  Eugene 
Cunningham,  the  marshal  never  turned  a  corner 
without  making  a  strategic  approach  to  it,  refused 
to  sit  at  a  gambling  table  without  having  his  back 
to  a  wall,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  scattering  crump- 
led newspapers  on  the  floor  of  his  bedroom  at  night. 
The  fact  remains  that  this  timid  soul  rode  herd  on 
all  of  the  hard  cases  visiting  Abilene  in  1871  and 
had  time  to  spare  to  run  his  faro  game  at  The 
Alamo. 

Hickok  met  Mrs.  Lake  while  he  was  in  Abilene. 
The  **Wild  Bull"  doubling  as  Don  Juan  was  ulti- 
mately successful  in  his  suit  for  this  good  looking 
widow  of  a  circus  owner.  She  wanted  Bill  to  help 
her  with  the  show  but  Hickok  could  not  agree  to 
live  in  the  East  and  it  was  several  years  before  Mrs. 
Lake  was  finally  persuaded  to  marry  Wild  Bill  in 
Cheyenne. 
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Some  writers  have  supposed  that  this  romance 
was  the  cause  of  Phil  Coe's  quarrel  with  Wild  Bill. 
Coe  was  Ben  Thompson's  partner  at  The  Bull's 
Head.  Ben  Thompson  was  probabl)'^  arrogant  in 
his  attitude  toward  marshal  Hickok,  but  wanted 
no  real  trouble  with  him.  Coe,  who  didn't  even 
have  the  reputation  of  being  a  gunfighter,  used 
poorer  judgment  and  died. 

It  was  fatally  significant  that  Coe  organized  his 
conspiracy  against  Hickok  while  his  partner  was 
laid  up  in  Kansas  City  with  a  broken  leg.  If  Ben 
Thompson  had  been  in  Abilene,  perhaps  there 
would  have  been  no  fight,  or,  if  it  had  occurred,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  Ben  would  have  come  to  the 
defense  of  his  friend  even  against  Wild  Bill.  The 
Homeric  consequences  of  this  large  **if"  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  actual  events  which  led  to  the 
death  of  Phil  Coe  and  of  Hickok's  deputy  Mike 
Williams. 

Coe  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Texan 
who  was  willing  to  take  a  casual  shot  at  Wild  Bill 
while  he  was  marshal  of  Abilene.  The  conspiracy 
leading  up  to  the  event  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  carefully  planned.  Coe  served  free  drinks 
to  some  Texas  cowboys  at  The  Bull's  Head  Saloon 
and  with  every  round  made  the  suggestion  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  Abilene's 
Yankee  marshal.  Apparently  the  idea  was  popular 
enough  but  its  execution  was  not  very  efficent. 

Between  drinks  Coe  outlined  a  plan  to  raise  a  row 
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in  Texas  Street  and  then  shoot  down  the  marshal 
in  the  confusion.  The  Texans  started  a  fairly  good 
natured  rumpus  in  front  of  The  Bull's  Head  and 
a  few  shots  were  fired,  but  when  Wild  Bill  came 
into  the  street,  the  cowboys  were  still  sober  enough 
to  know  who  he  was.  None  of  them  showed  any 
inclination  to  start  throwing  lead  in  his  direction. 
Hickok  walked  toward  the  scene  and  when  he  was 
about  twenty  feet  away  saw  Coe  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  his  saloon.  Evidentaliy  Phil  Coe  had 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  his  own  powers  of 
suggestion.  He  fired  at  Wild  Bill  and  missed.  Bill 
very  promptly  killed  Coe  before  he  could  fire  again 
and  hearing  a  man  running  up  behind  him,  whirl- 
ed and  fired  a  second  shot  which  mortally  wounded 
his  deputy  Mike  Williams. 

Williams  was  not  only  Hickok' s  assistant  but  a 
good  friend  and  writers  who  cite  this  accidental 
killing  as  an  example  of  Wild  Bill's  utter  ruthless- 
ness,  have  written  very  prejudiced  accounts  of  this 
stark  tragedy.  While  under  fire  and  almost  instant- 
ly, Hickok  had  turned  and  shot  down  a  man  who 
he  had  reason  to  suppose  might  be  an  assassin. 
Wild  Bill  had  instructed  his  deputy  to  stay  off  the 
street  before  he  went  out  to  investigate  the  disturb- 
ance in  front  of  the  Bull's  Head  Saloon  and 
Williams  had  apparently  disregarded  this  order  to 
come  to  Hickok's  aid. 

Wild  Bill  was  so  seriously  effected  by  the  death 
of  Mike  Williams  that  his  friends  were  gravely 
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concerned  about  his  health.  Ned  Bunthne  and 
Bill  Cody  urged  him  to  take  a  trip  East  and  join 
their  show.  Hickok,  quite  probably  glad  to  make 
any  kind  of  a  change,  finally  decided  to  accept 
their  offer. 
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Personal  misfortune  casts  a  long  shadow 
and  unlike  a  bad  run  in  cards  or  roulette  extends 
far  beyond  an  hour  or  a  few  days.  If  it  comes  to  a 
man  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  it  may  -  for  all 
practical  purposes  -  be  said  to  last  forever. 

For  thirty  years  Wild  Bill  could  only  be  consid- 
ered as  the  spoiled  child  of  Dame  Fortune.  He 
realized  all  of  his  youthful  ambitions  on  the  front- 
ier. He  not  only  gained  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  army  generals,  hostlers,  journalists,  buffalo 
hunters  and  gamblers  but  that  of  a  great  many 
ordinary  people.  Out  of  the  sizable  army  of  gun- 
fighters  that  roamed  our  frontier,  he  seems  to  have 
occupied  a  unique  position  in  the  esteem  of  his 
contemporaries.  Modern  writers  have  become  tired 
of  hearing  of  his  virtues  and  we  must  logically  con- 
clude that  he  had  a  few.  Wild  Bill  served  his 
country  with  conspicuous  bravery  and  success 
during  the  Civil  War  and,  although  this  was  a 
common  virtue  at  the  time>  it  was  also  a  part  of 
Hickok's  good  fortune. 

As  a  fighting  man.  Wild  Bill  was  incredibly 
lucky.    No  matter  how  fast  a  gunfighter  might  be 
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he  still  had  to  have  luck  to  stay  alive  and  Hickok 
managed  to  do  that  in  a  hundred  gunfights. 
Perhaps  this  luck  and  the  kind  of  certainty  in 
action  exhibited  by  men  like  Luke  Short,  w^ere 
ver}^  similar  things. 

The  death  of  Mike  Williams  marked  a  definite 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  Wild  Bill.  From  1871 
until  the  day  when  Hickok  became  a  permanent 
resident  of  Deadwood,  his  life  became  a  study  in 
uncertainties.  Actually  it  was  Hickok' s  circumstan- 
ces which  were  uncertain  and  changing.  The 
man  himself  remained  the  same. 

Hickok's  career  as  an  actor  in  Bill  Cody's  show 
was  a  brief  one.  Wild  Bill  had  no  liking  for  his 
part  as  a  hero  in  Western  melodrama  and  after 
much  encouragement  and  coaching  by  Buffalo  Bill 
and  Ned  Buntline,  he  quit  the  show  and  left  New 
York  to  return  West.  Hickok  guided  a  party  of 
prospectors  from  Cheyenne  into  the  Black  Hills, 
did  some  prospecting  himself  with  Colorado 
Charlie  Utter  for  his  partner,  and  worked  at  his 
trade  as  a  gambler.  An  old  photograph  of  Wild 
Bill  included  in  the  illustrations  of  a  comparatively 
recent  book  is  captioned  **Wild  Bill  in  his  better 
days.'*  His  ruffled  shirt  front  may  have  suggested 
the  title.  Wild  Bill  certainly  had  reversals  in  his 
luck  and  circumstance.  His  courage  and  physical 
appearance  changed  very  little  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  The  journalist  Henry  M.  Stanley  met 
Wild  Bill  in  a  mining  camp  in  1877  and  describes 
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Hickok  in  his  Early  Travels  in  America: 

* 'James  Butler  Hickok  commonly  called  Wild 
Bill,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  that  peculiar 
class  known  as  frontiersman,  hunter,  ranger  and 
Indian  scout.  He  is  now  thirty-eight  years  old  and 
since  he  was  thirteen  the  prairie  has  been  his  home. 
He  stands  six  feet  one  inch  in  his  moccasins  and  is 
as  handsome  a  specimen  of  a  man  as  could  be 
found. 

"We  were  prepared,  on  hearing  of  Wild  Bill's 
presence  in  the  camp,  to  see  a  person  who  might 
prove  to  be  a  coarse  and  illiterate  bully.  We  were 
agreeably  disappointed,  however.  He  v^as  dressed 
in  a  fancy  shirt  and  leathern  leggings.  He  held 
himself  straight  and  had  broad  compact  shoulders, 
was  w^ell  chested,  with  small  waist  and  well-formed 
muscular  limbs.  A  fine,  handsome  face,  free  from 
blemish,  a  light  mustache,  a  thin  pointed  nose, 
bluish  gray  eyes  with  a  calm  look,  a  magnificent 
forehead,  hair  parted  in  the  center  of  the  forehead 
and  hanging  down  behind  the  ears  in  wavy  silken 
curls  made  up  a  most  picturesque  figure. 

*'He  was  more  inclined  to  be  sociable  than 
otherwise,  is  enthusiastic  in  his  love  for  his  country 
and  Illinois,  his  native  state;  and  is  endowed  with 
extraordinary  power  and  agility  whose  match  in 
these  respects  it  would  be  difficult  to  find...  He  is 
a  thorough  child  of  the  prairie  and  inured  to 
fatigue.  He  has  none  of  the  swaggering  gait  or  bar- 
baric jargon  assigned  to  the  pioneers  by  the  Beadle 
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penny-a-liners.  On  the  contrary  his  language  is  as 
good  as  that  of  many  a  one  who  boasts  of  'College 
larnin...'  He  is  generous  even  to  extravagance/' 

This  frontiersman  with  the  calm  gray  eyes  and 
pleasing  manners  was  about  to  become  one  of  the 
unluckiest  men  who  ever  lived  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  already  been  playing  out  a  run  of  bad  luck  for 
a  number  of  years  was  not  at  all  evident  to  Stanley. 

Up  until  the  time  when  Wild  Bill  left  Abilene 
for  New  York,  he  had  always  lived  on  the  frontier 
and  had  little  inclination  to  adapt  himself  to  any 
other  environment.  Mrs  Lake  could  not  induce 
him  to  go  East,  and  when  he  finally  went  to  New 
York  to  join  Buffalo  Bill's  show,  Hickok  moved 
into  a  world  completely  foreign  to  his  nature. 

The  hack  driver  who  drove  Wild  Bill  from  the 
station  to  the  Brevoort  Hotel  on  Lower  Fifth 
Avenue  took  him  for  a  backwoods  dandy  and  de- 
manded a  double  fare.  Wild  Bill  refused  to  pay  it 
and  when  the  cabby  threatened  to  take  the  fare 
out  of  his  hide,  the  ex-marshal  of  Abilene  was  not 
impressed.  The  hack  driver  came  through  his 
skirmish  with  Wild  Bill  a  little  worse  for  the  wear 
and,  presumabl}^,  with  a  new  respect  for  men  who 
wore  their  hair  long  and  exhibited  a  taste  for 
flowered  waistcoats,  high  heels  and  string  ties. 

Physically  Hickok  was  formidable.  An  old-timer 
who  remembered  Dead  wood  in  1876  and  who 
wrote  a  book  of  his  reminiscences  in  1930,  points 
out  that  few  men  were  a  match  for  Wild  Bill  in  a 
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physical  encounter,  and  then  concludes  that  this 
was  a  fairly  good  reason  for  shooting  him  in  the 
back  of  the  head.  Such  a  logical  conclusion  indi- 
cates a  modern  trend  in  heroes  and  hero  worship 
in  which  Jack  McCall  almost  becomes  a  hero 
because  he  showed  a  talent  for  being  hanged  grace- 
fully. Zack  Sutley  said  that  Jack  McCall  showed 
no  signs  of  fear  on  the  gallows.  He  treats  Wild 
Bill  rather  brusquely  as  the  man  who  wasn't  really 
wanted  around  Deadwood  anyway. 

A  persona  non  grata  rating  in  Deadwood  in 
1876  was  certainly  an  unusual  distinction.  Mark 
Twain  observed  that  the  Old  West  was  ''fabulously 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  coal,  quicksilver... 
murderers,  desperadoes,  gamblers,  sharpers,  coyo- 
tes, poets,  preachers,  and  jackass  rabbits''  and  this 
more  or  less  economic  analysis  of  the  population 
of  frontier  society  surely  applied  to   Deadwood. 

For  a  year  or  two  Deadwood's  violent  history 
appears  to  have  been  arranged  by  the  fates  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  a  Hollywood  production.  Like 
all  mining  camps,  it  attracted  gamblers,  prospect- 
ors, gunfighters  and  desperadoes,  from  every  part 
of  the  country.  Wild  Bill  guided  a  single  party  of 
prospectors  into  Deadwood  in  1876.  Their  long 
wagon  train  included  representatives  from  Virginia 
City,  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Bannack  and  Miles  City. 
Wyatt  Earp,  Boone  Ma}'',  Wild  Bill,  Sam  Bass  and 
Bat  Masterson,  came  to  Deadwood  in  1876.  Bat 
Masterson    was  only  passing  through  the   Black 
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Hills  on  his  way  to  Dodge  City.  Sam  Bass  stayed 
long  enough  to  organize  a  stage  robbery.  Wild 
Bill  became  a  prospector. 

When  Hickok  married  Mrs.  Lake  in  Cheyenne, 
he  evidentally  felt  a  need  to  establish  himself  in  a 
more  secure  way  of  life.  Mrs.  Hickok  went  East  to 
settle  her  business  affairs.  Wild  Bill  temporarily 
gave  up  his  professional  career  as  a  gambler  to  go 
prospecting  with  Colorado  Charley  Utter.  Perhaps 
prospecting  was  only  another  form  of  gambling, 
but  the  prospector  did  have  the  advantage  of  living 
with  great  expectations.  As  a  rule  they  did  not  fare 
as  well  as  the  Chinamen  who  came  to  the  diggings 
and  piled  up  small  fortunes  working  their  tailings. 

No  one  in  Deadwood  worried  very  much  about 
James  Butler  Hickok  the  prospector.  The  sober 
purposes  of  the  fighting  man  in  his  new  role  as  a 
miner  must  have  appeared  nebulous  compared  to 
his  established  reputation  as  a  gunfighter  and  as 
ex-marshal  of  Hays  City  and  Abilene.  There  were 
men  in  Deadwood,  however,  who  worried  about 
Wild  Bill.  The  possibility  existed  that  he  might 
again  become  a  law  officer,  and  anyone  who  could 
abruptly  set  it  aside  would  have  been  welcomed  to 
Deadwood  by  this  element.  A  few  hard  cases  in 
the  camp  had  expressed  their  intention  to  take  a 
shot  at  Wild  Bill  and  this  had  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Hickok.  His  reaction  was  characteristic. 
He  cornered  the  men  who  had  been  making  the 
threats,  referred  to  them  as  * 'two-by-four  gladiators" 
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and  promised  them  all  a  cheap  funeral  if  they  were 
looking  for  one.  None  of  them  were  interested  in 
the  emanant  trouble  of  the  moment  and  Hickok 
disarmed  six  of  the  gunmen  who  had  been  telling 
their  barroom  companions  what  they  were  going 
to  do  to  the  ex-marshal. 

Hickok's  strategy  in  meeting  trouble  head-on 
was  as  effective  in  this  case  as  it  had  been  in  Hays 
City  and  Abilene.  Some  rather  hard  characters 
were  seriously  embarassed  and  if  the)^  nursed  sub- 
stantial grievances  against  Wild  Bill,  they  were  in 
no  better  position  than  many  others  before  them. 
Actually  Hickok  had  faced  much  tougher  compe- 
tition in  Abilene.  One  factor  was  different.  Wild 
Bill  was  no  longer  the  same  man  as  far  as  his  luck 
was  concerned  and  the  fates  signed  and  sealed  this 
in  an  unmistakable  way  on  August  2,  1876. 

Champions  like  Ben  Thompson  and  Wes  Hardin 
could  never  bring  themselves  to  the  point  where 
they  were  willing  to  challenge  the  mastery  of 
Hickok  in  a  gunfight.  A  peculiarly  malign  fate 
seems  to  have  selected  the  broken-nosed  drunkard 
Jack  McCall  to  kill  Wild  Bill,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  certain  interested  citizens  in  Deadwood  should 
have  seen  fit  to  confirm  the  appointment.  McCall 
appears  to  have  been  a  nondescript  character  who 
would  not  even  have  been  thought  of  as  having  a 
talent  for  murder.  At  least  two  men  in  Deadwood 
believed  that  he  had.  Tim  Brady  and  Johnny 
Varnes  kept  McCall  drunk.   They  told  him  of  the 
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reputation  he  would  make  by  killing  Wild  Bill  and 
promised  him  immunity  from  the  law  if  he  did 
kill  him.  Jack  McCall  was  a  good  listener.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  number  of  drinks,  he  may  even 
have  been  highly  suggestable.  The  advantages  of 
killing  Wild  Bill  became  more  and  more  evident 
to  him. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  2,  1876,  Hickok 
was  not  occupying  his  usual  place  at  the  gambling 
table  in  the  Bell-Union.  He  always  sat  with  his 
back  to  the  wall.  On  this  occasion  the  place  had 
been  taken  by  another  gambler  and  Hickok  had 
been  jollied  into  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  door. 
It  was  mid-afternoon  when  Jack  McCall  walked 
into  the  saloon  unnoticed.  He  passed  the  gamblers 
and  then  turning  approached  them  again,  coming 
up  behind  Wild  Bill.  McCall's  Colt  roared  and 
Hickok  fell  across  the  poker  table  with  a  bullet 
through  the  back  of  his  head.  What  a  psychologist 
would  call  the  '^startle  effect''  of  this  shot  must 
have  been  remarkable.  No  one  had  expected  the 
shot  and  perhaps  the  most  startled  man  in  the 
saloon  was  the  killer  who  had  fired  it.  Quite 
suddenly  he  had  come  into  the  full  realization  of 
his  day  of  glory.  McCall  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  barroom  for  a  few  moments  as  though  dazed 
swinging  his  gun  from  one  side  of  the  room  to 
the  other.  He  then  attempted  to  make  his  escape. 

Some  of  the  details  of  this  murder  are  curious. 
An    examination    of  McCall's   gun  immediately 
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after  the  killing  revealed  that  of  the  six  cartridges 
it  held  only  one  could  have  killed  Hickok.  The 
other  five  missed  fire  when  they  were  tested.  The 
odds  against  Jack  McCall  surviving  his  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Wild  Bill  were  not  good.  The  first  click 
of  the  hammer  on  one  of  the  five  duds  would  have 
ended  his  adventure  in  murder  very  promptly. 
Wild  Bill's  luck  wasn't  as  good  as  Jack  McCalFs 
on  that  summer  afternoon  in  Deadwood.  The 
poker  hand  that  Hickok  was  holding  when  he 
was  shot  is  still  well  known  as  the  *'Dead  Man's 
Hand."  The  cards  that  slipped  through  his 
fingers  and  fell  face  upward  on  the  floor  of  the  bar 
were  aces  and  eights. 
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